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Hor. Then thus begin our wars: put forth thy hand,
That it may combat with my ruder hand.
BeL Set forth thy foot to try the push of mine.
Hor. But fir^t my looks shall combat against thine.
BeL Then ward thyself: I dart this kiss at thee.
Hor. Thus I retort the dart thou threw'St at me.
Be/. Nay, then to gain the glory of the field,
My twining arms shall yoke and make thee yield.
Hor. Nay, then my arms are large and Strong withal:
Thus elms by vines are compass'd, till they fall.
Be/. O, let me go, for in my troubled eyes
Now may'St thou read that life in passion dies.
Hor. O, Stay a while, and I will die with thee;
So shalt thou yield, and yet have conquered me.
Surely   this   scene   might   justly   be   described   as
'canoodling*?
There is plenty of evidence that such scenes as this
one were presented with realistic a&ion. The Puritans
feared its influence on the spectators, and as usual the
invaluable Prynne has his say:
Hee who shall but seriously consider those amorous
smiles, and wanton gestures; those lascivious complements,
those lewde adulterous kisses and embracements; those
luStfull dalliances; those impudent, immodest, panderly
passages; those effeminate, whorish, luSt inflaming sollicita-
tions, those several concurrences, combinations, conspira-
tions, of artificiall, Studied and more then Brothel-house
obscenities: those reall lively representations of the afts of venery>
which attend and set out Stage-playes; muSt needs acknow-
ledge that they are the very Schooles of baudery; the Tutors^
the occasions of reall whoredomes, incests, adulteries, &c.
The kisses in Shakespeare's plays range from the
commonest courtesies, such as FalStaff's greeting-kiss
to Mistress Ford, whom he scarcely knows, and Lord
Sands's kiss given to Anne Bullen at Wolsey's banquet,